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EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CON- 
TRIBUTORS.* 


I].—By THE EpITOR OF THE NEW YORK 
LEDGER. 

The editors and proprietors of the Mew 
York Ledger attribute its long continued suc- 
cess to the very careful manner in which it has 
been edited. The fiction for the Ledger may 
or may not be in a degree sensational; it must 
be interesting, and it must be pure. The Led- 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,’’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in THe Writer for September with an article by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /udependent. 
It will be continued monthly in the magazine. Next month’s 
article will be by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE TO INTEREST AND HELP ALL LITERARY WORKERS. 


ger is edited for the whole household. There 
must be nothing published but what can be 
read aloud to every member of the family. 

The first page of the Ledger always contains 
the beginning of a new story. This feature 
was introduced a few years ago, shortly after 
the change in form. When a serial story does 
not begin on the front page, in its place is to be 
found a short completed story of 6,000 or 8,000 
words in length. 

The serials in the Ledger are usually from 
75,000 to 100,000 words in length. In addi- 
tion to the front-page stories, short stories of 
domestic life and adventure on the inside of 
the paper are about 2,500 to 3,500 words 
in length. 

Each number contains one or two biographi- 
cal sketches, or a sketch on some instructive 
topic, of about 1,500 words in length. 

For many years James Parton wrote the 
biographical sketches, but even while he was 
writing, when anything good could be got from 
other sources, it was used. 

In addition to fiction, biographical articles, 
and articles of general information, corre- 
spondence, and science, and a column for the 
children, the Ledger publishes a page entitled 
“The Woman’s World,” devoted to topics and 
subjects uppermost in the social and domestic 
life of women. It contains the latest modes of 
entertaining, the different forms of teas, recep- 
tions, evenings at home, dinners, breakfasts, 
and suppers. Explicit directions are given as 
to all forms of etiquette in fashionable society. 
Everything that a young wife or hostess needs 
to qualify her for the duties of her house is the 
subject of full and careful directions. It con- 
tains notes of the latest fashions, with illustra- 
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tions. Decorative art for the 
teresting and delightful feature. 


and draperies are described. 


home is an in- 

New furniture 
The management 
of children, the care of the sick, hygiene, cloth- 
ing, and food of invalids are subjects of special 
attention. The management of servants and 
the prevention of waste are matters of great 
importance in the household. Every house- 
keeper can find much of interest to her in the 
Ledger each week. 


The Ledger's experience in making a popular 


paper of large circulation for general reading 
is, that it is a primary necessity that the paper 
should contain something of interest for every 
member of the family circle, and shall contain 
nothing which is not of general contemporary 
interest, and that every article shall have a 
fresh and live character, which shall impress 
the reader with its newness and freshness, and 
instruct as well as entertain. 
Robert E. Bonner. 
New York, N. Y. 


PREPARATION FOR EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 


A constant attendant at a church near Cen- 
tral park, New York, remarked when speak- 
ing of his pastor that he hardly ever listened 
toa speaker who could so play with words. 
This compliment was paid by an educated 
man, himself a master of words, and so sensi- 
tive and susceptible that he confessed that 
speaking affected him like music with its har- 
monies and discords. 

Every word his 


pastor played with, or 


worked with, was a spoken one. He never 
wrote a sermon or even an outline. He might 
had 


undergone any special training, but, as a 


have been a fluent speaker if he never 
matter of fact, he did prepare himself for ex- 
temporaneous preaching by a discipline that 
was almost cruel. 

The simple, 
however, and available to any one willing to 


method which he used was 


undergo drudgery in order to acquire mastery. 
He learned it by reading an article written by 
Rev. Newman Hall, of London. In practicing 
it he set his Bible on the table in his study, 
resting on the back with the edges of the 


leaves upward. Then he allowed it to drop 


ypen where it would. At the spot where his 


ye first rested he found his text. No matter 


what it was, it must be used. He began to 
speak at once and talked as well as he could 
for not less than ten minutes. No delay at the 
beginning was allowed, no hesitation later on 
was tolerated, and no shortening of the time 
was permitted. 

For a while he was sometimes obliged to fill 
part of the time with matter that he would not 
have liked to offer to an audience. This was 
treated, however, as an exceptional and objec- 
tionable indulgence required by some extreme 
case. His aim was not merely to speak flu- 
ently, but to speak promptly on demand and 


at the same time well. As he 


went on he 
gained power to keep up to his level through 
the full time of asermon. At length he could 
step into his pulpit on a week day, glance into 
the Bible, and preach a sermon, followed by 
the that he could be 
preaching as well there on Sunday. 
There was a time when he found that he was 
practicing irregularly and doing too little. He 
resolved that even if he lost confidence in the 
method, he would continue constant practice 
until a certain time, and waste, if need be, ten 
minutes every day. He held inflexibly to this 


If he came home late, utterly 


sincere wish sure ofl 


necessary rule. 
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tired out, ten minutes of work lay on the table 
between him and the bed. He persevered 
until the time fixed upon. When that arrived 
he was a _ recognized master of the art 
of extemporaneous speaking. 

Such a drill trains a man to think while 
talking. It also compels him to do his best 
thinking promptly. It requires instantaneous 
recognition of what may lie in the clauses of a 
text or the divisions of a subject. It develops 
power to call on resources and acquirements 
already in possession. There is nothing in the 
whole work that is not a drill in prompt and 
vigorous thinking. 

The method is a philosophical one, because 
the natural way to acquire the art of doing 
anything is to do that very thing. It is by try- 
ing to do it as well as he can that the tyro 
gains power to do it better. Every other art is 
mastered through practice guided by study. 
If speaking could not be thus mastered, it 
would be the only exception. Even writing 
is learned by using the pen, and speaking can 
be learned by using the tongue. 

The same preacher applied an analogous 
method to the preparation of single sermons 
intended for the pulpit. It might be called the 
method of rehearsal. By himself he went over 








with the sermon or parts of it again and again. 
Thus the thoughts and their expressions were 
tested and rearranged or improved. Often the 
very form of a sentence was perfected. 

Such preparation avails itself of the good 
offices of that natural critic the ear, which will 
often detect a fault that eludes the eye. Many 
more revisions can thus be made in a given 
time than by rewriting only once or twice. 
The discourse is really further removed from 
extemporaneousness by the time it has reached 
the audience than most written ones. Mean- 
while, it has grown familiar, and is to some ex- 
tent memorized. 

An incidental advantage is its being pro- 
duced in its author’s spoken style. A sense of 
the naturalness of a preacher’s spoken style 
and of the comparative unnaturalness of his 
written style when the sermon is to be heard 
and not read may partly account for an un- 
reasonable prejudice against written sermons. 
It is worthy of any preacher to wish to be able 
to do both kinds of work well. For one let 
him cherish his pen, and for the other train 
what God made before any man made a pen, 
the tongue. 


Fulius Robinson. 


ANDOVER, Conn. 





It seems to be supreme egotism for one to 
give advice to another on such a subject, and, 
therefore, as an apology for the existence of 
this article, the request of the editor of THE 
WRITER is quoted: “ Practical hints from you 
on the subject of writing stories for boys would 
be of interest to the readers of the magazine.” 

When one has demonstrated that this line of 
work or that style of story is not satisfactory 
to editors, and has paid for such experience by 


HOW TO WRITE A STORY FOR BOYS.—Il. 






hard labor, his mistakes should serve others 
as “practical hints.” 

The boy who wishes to criticise harshly says 
that the story in question was “written for 
babies,” and such a criticism must be due to 
the fact that the author has neglected to recall 
to mind his likes and dislikes when he was a 
lad, or that he has erred by writing as he would 
speak toachild. <A boy of from ten to fifteen 
years of age, if he be bookishly inclined, is 
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much farther advanced in his reading than 
in his sports or his studies; with the putting 
on of his first pair of trousers he has a horror of 
being in any way considered young, and is more 
inclined to follow his elders in their line of 
reading than in anything else. As a matter 
of course it is impracticable to write particu- 
larly for a boy of eight years and for another 
of ten; but it is possible to interest with the 
same story young people of from eight to fifteen 
years of age, if the author will take the trouble 
to go back in memory to his pin-feather stage of 
existence, striving to construct such a tale 
as would then have interested him. This done, 
he will neither write above the heads nor be- 
neath the feet of his readers. 

Carelessness in stating alleged facts is a 
serious offense in the eyes of the boy. He will 
forgive a glaring improbability when it is boldly 
labelled fiction; but you deliberately insult him 
when you state that which he can ascertain 
from books of reference is absolutely incor- 
rect. This is best illustrated by an experience 
of mine in connection with one of my books, 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

The incorrect statement made was regard- 
ing the depth of water at a certain point on 
Tampa bay, and I gained my information from 
an old chart of the Florida coast, carelessly 
giving no heed to the fact that there might bea 
later publication bearing on the subject. In 
less than thirty days from the issuance of the 
book four letters were received from as many 
readers, in which the mistake was pointed out, 
with more or less sarcasm as to the wisdom of 
the author. The latest coast survey had dis- 
covered that this particular portion of the bay 
was dry at low water, and at least four boys 
had made themselves acquainted with that 
fact. It was an error such as an older reader 
would have passed by unnoticed, or with a 
smile of pity because of the author’s ignorance ; 
but a boy does not allow anything of the kind 
to go without rebuke, and always remembers 
it to the disparagement of the writer. 

The boy is willing to read a certain amount 
of descriptive writing as the price of the more 
exciting portions of the story, much as he is 
willing to take castor oil in order to gain the 
dainties which are given as reward; but give 


too large a proportion, either of pen pictures 
or of oil, and he rebels. It would seem that he 
prefers to recognize the characters by some 
peculiarity of speech or of action, rather than by 
words, and fortunate indeed is that author whose 
story is illustrated by an artist thoroughly in 
sympathy with the work. For example, “Toby 
Tyler” was an ordinary sort of story, but, being 
illustrated by W. A. Rogers, the most careful 
and the most pleasing of all illustrators who 
portray boy-life, it was raised at once to a much 
higher class than was really deserved, for in 
each picture the readers saw the same chara 

ters, with the same peculiarities of feature and 
of dress, as if they were so many photographs. 
In that case it was the illustrations, rather than 
the letter-press, which made the success. Asa 
matter of course, an author cannot always 
choose his illustrator, but this is possible‘in 
many cases, particularly when he enters into 
partnership with an artist, and thus submits his 
manuscripts to the publisher fully illustrated. 
In such case his wares receive more attention, 
and he himself is better pleased, because the 
pictures are such as he desires. 

Do not make the mistake of confounding 
action with sensationalism. There is an 
abundance of healthy incident in the life of 
every boy, and the author will have no difficulty 
in finding all he needs; but when he goes into 
the blood-and-thunder style of stories he is 
committing a deliberate and needless crime. 
To make the young reader acquainted with a 
hero who flourishes a revolver on every occa- 
sion, and who places no value whatever on 
human life, is to familiarize him with criminals 
and crime in a greater degree than would be 
possible in his everyday life. Why deal with 
murder, whether the victims be Africans, In- 
dians, or “tough” characters, when it is possi- 
ble to write quite as entertainingly of innocent 
amusements? Why should a boy be taught 
that there are other boys who roam around the 
world killing their fellow-beings, and thus win- 
ning for themselves the names of heroes, when 
such is not the fact? Or, even though it were 
true, why thus cheapen human life in the minds 
of the young, giving them to understand that 
to kill a man under certain circumstances is 
praiseworthy? The imaginary “ Red-Handed 
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Bandit of the Plains” is capable of more mis- 
chief from the pages of a book than he could 
ever work as a living being, for the officers of 
the law would soon hunt out the real fellow, or 
he die “with his boots on,” while the fiction 
hero always settles down to a happy life, hon- 
ored and respected because of the wealth he 
has obtained unlawfully. 

It is true there is good demand among pub- 
lishers for “Treasure Island” and ‘“ Captain 
Horn ” stories, and there is also a field for re- 
spectable burglars and gentlemanly sneak- 
thieves; but it would be as much better for the 


boys if the demand was never satisfied, as for 
the public if the field remained unoccupied. 
This is not a plea for “ goody-good” stories ; 
there is really no demand for such stuff now- 
adays; but it is sound advice to either young or 
old authors to keep as far from blood-shedding 
in their writing as they would in their daily 
lives. The American boy does not actually 
need gore, nor would he indulge in it but for 
the fact that there are writers who are more 
than willing to pour it out for him by whole- 
sale. Fames Otis. 


PORTLAND, Me. 





NEWS-GETTING FOR COUNTRY PAPERS. 


Some practical suggestions for correspond- 
ents of country papers are given in a little 
pamphlet, entitled “A Compilation of Good 
Pointers for Correspondents,” issued by the 
Kutztown (Penn.) Patriot to its reporters. 
As the needs of country papers everywhere are 
similar. it seems worth while to give the con- 
tents of the pamphlet the benefit of THE 
WRITER'S circulation. The business side of 
country newspaper publishing is kept promi- 
nently in view by the publishers of the Patriot, 
and their suggestions to their reporters about 
means of increasing circulation and getting job 
work and advertising are undoubtedly based 
on knowledge gained from practical experience. 

The preface of the pamphlet says : — 

To Our Correspondents : 

This little pamphlet is sent to you with the 
purpose of lightening your work and giving 
you small pointers which will be useful to you 
in your correspondence. The Patriot is pub- 
lished in the interests of its subscribers, and 
with your help we desire to place it in the front 
rank of country newspapers. Any suggestions 
toward the improvement of the paper or the 
introduction of new features in its columns are 
earnestly solicited from you, and, if feasible, 
will be adopted. 


Following come practical suggestions, printed 
under appropriate headings, and reprinted here 
with no changes except a few omissions : — 


FIRST OF ALL THE NEWS. 

The one great object of a newspaper is to 
give the news, of course. Give all the news 
you can find. Do not express any opinions 
about certain events in your locality. Let the 
public form its own opinions. Do not depend 
upon hearsay for your important news, but in- 
vestigate it yourself, if possible. Send no 
items which would, if printed, make an enemy. 
Rather say a good word than a bad one, even 
though it may stretch your conscience to do so. 
Every article that you send will be printed 
unless the editor sees some good reasons for 
not inserting it, and you can depend upon it 
that he will not “blue pencil” good matter. 

The card of credentials will allow you free 
admittance to any show or performance in your 
vicinity. 

Tell young married people that the Patriot 
will be sent to them free for one year if they 
were married in 1895. 

Do not send news out of another correspond- 
ent’s territory. 


PLEASE THE PEOPLE. 


Every honest man in the world likes to see 
his name in print. Let the people know that 
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you are a newspaper correspondent, and they 
will oftentimes give you an article of news 
when you least expect it. A list of the Patriot 
subscribers in your territory is sent with this 
pamphlet. Keep track of their doings and the 
doings of their friends. It will please them 
and make them stanch friends of yours and of 
the paper. Try to write a letter every week, 
even if you have only a few items of news. 
The paper comes but once a week, and each 
issue is a record of the events of the same 
week in your section. If you have any news 
about yourself, don’t be afraid to send it. Get 
the people interested in the paper by giving 
them every bit of news that you can find. 

Send a letter every week —and sign your 
name to all of them. 

Mention the doings of our subscribers. 

WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? WHY? 

HOW ? 

If the correspondent will bear in mind these 
six words whenever he writes an article, he 
will be sure to have an interesting news article. 
Remember that the public wants to know 
everything about a certain item, and the more 
detail is given the more the article will be 
appreciated. In the case of an accident, the 
public wants to know who it was, when and 
where it was, and how it happened. In cases 
of death, give the name ana age in full; if a 
child, the parents’ names, and if a wife, the 
husband’s full name; the cause of death, when 
it was, when and where the funeral was or will 
be held, where burial made, and who the offi- 
ciating clergyman was. 

SPECIAL NEWS ITEMS. 

We desire to record every birth that takes 
place in our territory, and our correspondents 
will kindly inform us of all “new arrivals.” 
The physicians will be able to give you par- 
ticulars of all the births. State names of 
parents, place of residence, date of birth, and 
sex of child. A style like this can be followed: 


ADAM — On July 4, to ‘Mr. and Mrs. Adam, of Para- 
dise, a son. 


Marriages should be reported in this style: 
Names of contracting parties, son and daughter 
of whom, where reside, when married, where 
married, and by whom. If a reception is 
given them, give names of people present. 

Don’t forget the ladies. Send everything 
they do. If they entertain visitors, give the 
full names of the visitors and their residence. 


Give authentic reports of public meetings. 


HOW TO WRITE UP A DEATH. 
Name of deceased. 
Place of residence. 
Age —as accurately as possible. 


Cause of death. 

Time of death. 

Personality of deceased, character, standing 
in community. 

Names of children. 

Names of brothers and sisters. 

Date of burial. 

Place of burial. 

Officiating minister. 

An account of a funeral will interest every- 
body, and therefore ought to be very minute 
and authentic. Send accounts of deaths which 
occur after you have sent your regular corre- 
spondence, in a special letter, so that we may 
record all deaths that have taken place during 
the week in which the Pafriot is published. 

In describing a death do not forget to men 
tion when it occurred. 

WHEN TO SEND NEWS. 

Send your regular correspondence at any 
time during the former part of the week not 
later than Wednesday night. Other special 
news should be sent so that it reaches us Fri- 
day morning. The newsiest news you can 
give is that which describes events that have 
happened so short a time before Saturday 
(our publication day) that it will surprise the 
readers, first, because they haven't heard of it; 
second, they didn’t think we had; and third, 
that the whole account should be so quickly 
printed. Don’t be afraid to send an extra 
letter when you have an important item of 
news; paper and postage are cheap—if your 
supply is exhausted, send to us for more. The 
Patriot is dated Saturday, but is printed on 
Friday afternoon. Endeavor to have every 
particle of news in the office in time for the 
paper. 

YOUR PRIVILEGE. 


Besides furnishing us with the news of your 
territory, you may send descriptions of loca! 
matters of interest. Say a good word for your 
town, your local industries, your churches, and 
your local societies or organizations. People 
like to read the news first, and then they will 
be pleased to read about matters in which they 
are interested, and which are not strictly news 
Relics, heir-looms, old coins, natural curiosi- 
ties, etc., can be described and will be of 
interest to everybody, even if the person who 
possesses them is unknown to the reader. In 
short, send whatever you would be interested 
in reading if written by some one else. 


Do's AND DON’T’s. 

Spell proper names correctly, and if an un- 
common name appears write it out in big 
Roman letters thus: B-R-O-W-N. 

Avoid too frequent mention of certain per- 
sons, even though they stand high in the com 
munity. The people whose names never ap- 
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pear in print are sure to notice these things. 

Write nothing relating to church wrangles, 
personal matters, and private family affairs, 
and let violently alone everything having the 
appearance of a scandal. 

Don’t try to “get even” with anybody 
through the columns of a newspaper. It may 
injure you and it will injure the paper. 

Don't forget to mention the births: it will 
please the parents, and the people want to 
know how fast the population is increasing. 

Speak a good word for the Patriot whenever 
and wherever possible, and ‘get people inter- 
ested in it. 

YOU ARE OUR AGENT. 

You are our agent and representative in your 
territory, and we will accept no news from any 
one else. You are authorized to take subscrip- 
tions, advertisements, and orders for job print- 
ing, and we will allow you a large discount on 
all orders taken. If there are any people in 
your territory who, you think, might subscribe 
for the paper, send us their names, and we will 
send them sample copies free for four weeks, 
after which you can call upon them for their 


subscription. Collect $1.50 on every sub- 
scription, send us one dollar and retain fifty 
cents as your commission. This is good only 
for mew subscribers. If a reliable person 
wants the paper and does not care to pay in 
advance, send us the subscription, and as soon 
as his subscription is paid your commission 
will be forwarded you. Some of our corre- 
spondents have secured as high as thirty-five 
subscribers at one post-office, and without a 
great deal of work or time you can do the 
same. Write to us for rate of commission on 
advertisements and job printing, and samples 
of our printing. 

The whole art of running a country news- 
paper is not elucidated here, of course, but a 
good deal of it is. If it weren’t for human 
nature, country newspapers could not make a 
living, and the publishers of the Au/ztown 
Patriot seem to understand nature 
pretty well. 


human 


Arthur Fosdick 


30STON, Mass. 





“PLAGIARISM” AGAIN, 


Apropos of the article upon “ Plagiarism ” con- 
tained in THE WRITER for August, the opinion 
of Goethe upon the subject may prove interest- 
ing, if not instructive. 

In reply to Eckermann, who censures Byron 
for stigmatizing “‘ Faust” as a piece of plagiar- 
ism, Goethe says : — 

“The greater part of those fine things cited 
by Lord Byron I have never even read, much 
less did I think of them when I was writing 
‘Faust.’ But Lord Byron is great only as a 
poet; as soon as he reflects, he is a child. He 
knows not how to help himself against the stu- 
pid attacks of the same kind made upon him- 
self by his own countrymen. He ought to have 
expressed himself more strongly against them. 
‘What is there is mine,’ he should have said, 
‘and whether | got it from a book or from life is 
of no consequence ; the only point is whether I 


Walter Scott 
used a scene from my ‘ Egmont,’ and he had a 


have made a right use of it.’ 


right to do so, and because he did it well he 
deserves praise. He has also copied the char- 
acter of my ‘ Mignon’ in one of his romances; 
but whether with equal judgment is another 
question. Lord Byron’s ‘Transformed Devil’ is 
« continuation of Mephistopheles, and quite 
right, too. If, from the whim of originality, he 
had departed from the model, he would cer- 
tainly have fared worse. Thus, my Mephis- 
topheles sings a song from Shakespeare, and why 
should he not? 
trouble of inventing one of my own, when this 
said just what was wanted! If, too, the pro- 


logue to my ‘ Faust’ is something like the be- 


Why should I give myself the 


ginning of Job, that is again quite right, and | 
am rather to be praised than censured.”’ 
Ricumonp, Ind. E. L. Hibberd 
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In making up the reference list of “ Literary 
Articles in Periodicals” each month the editor 
of THE WRITER has had occasion to note that 
Harper's Weekly and Harper's Round Table do 
not date each page of each issue, as all weekly 
papers not of magazine form ought todo. It is 
not important to have each page of a magazine 
dated, since the magazine is usually held while 
it is being read so that reference to the cover is 
easy, but anewspaper or a weekly journal notin 
magazine form is usually read folded inside out, 
and it is not convenient, in case the reader de- 
sires to know the date, for him to turn back and 
find the one dated page. Harjfer’s Bazar has 
most of its pages dated, and the ///ustrated 
American, Once a Week, the Youth's Com- 
panton, Newspaperdom, the Fourth Estate, 
the Mewspaper Maker, the Ladies’ Home 


Fournal, and other publications of similar 
form date every page. In case the pages of 
any publication are electrotyped, it must be 
a great convenience to have a date on every 
page, and if they are not, the page ought to 
be dated for the convenience of the reader. 
a*y 
Authors, quite as much as anybody else, are 
interested in the adoption of an international 
postage stamp. Several of the great Powers 
are considering the expediency of having such 
a stamp, and the project may be realized. At 
present it is inconvenient for authors to for- 
ward manuscripts to publications outside of 
their own country, because of the difficulty of 
securing stamps for return postage. The adop- 
tion of an international stamp would greatly en- 
large the manuscript market for all writers, 
besides being a convenience and a help to 
business everywhere. 
* . 7 
If justification is needed for the existence of 
the literary bureau, it is to be found in such 
letters as one which recently found its way to 
the desk of the editor of the Congregationa/ist, 
directed to the editor of the Andover Review. 
The Congregationalist says: “ The writer 
wanted to know if the Review desired stories 
for its children’s department, and, if so, how 
much it paid. In view of the fact that 
Andover’s bright mcnthly ceased to be sev- 
eral years ago, we shall have to refer this 
aspirant for literary honors to its esteemed con- 
tempory and survivor, the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
We suppose that even our staid monthlies will 
not be able to resist much longer the pressure 
for a woman’s page and a children’s nook. If 
they run short of suitable matter, the possibility 
of publishing therein judicial decisions and 
findings ot ecclesiastical courts might be worth 
considering.” 
as 
A great many of the readers of THE WRITER 
have signed and sent to the editor the petition 
for the reduction of postage on manuscripts 
which was printed in the September number. 
It is desirable that those who have not done so 
already should both sign the petition them- 
selves and secure the signatures of other 
writers, in order that the petition, when it is 
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presented to congress, may have as many names 
as possible. The petitions, with the blanks 
filled out, should be forwarded to the editor of 
THE WRITER, so that they may all be presented 
together at the proper time. W. H. H. 
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QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Kindly give me the correct pronunciation of 
* Butte.” {oe 

[Butte is pronounced like “beaut” in 
“beauty.” — Ww. H. H.] 

The three dailies of this city are indulging in 
a war upon each other in the matter of good 
newspaper English. Paper No. t quotes from 
paper No. 2 this item: “ A case of drunkenness 
before the police court.” Its criticism is that 
the expression “has no verb, and is, therefore, 
not a logical sentence. Paper No. 2, however, 
asserts that it is not always necessary for news 
to be in logical sentences. The editor in- 
stances monthly police reports, bank state- 
ments, health officers’ statistics, etc. Which is 
right ? in & 

| A well-written newspaper always presents 
its news in logical sentences, each with a sub- 
ject and predicate. The “headline” or “con- 
tents * style may be used in a brief summary of 
the day’s news, but even ttere it is better to 
use complete sentences. — w. H. H. | 


What is the best way to enclose a stamp for 
return postage ¢ L. P. R. 

The best way to enclose postage for the 
return of a manuscript is to send with it a 
stamped envelope, self-addressed, and of the 
right size to take the manuscript in its original 
folds. Ifa postage stamp is enclosed loose, it 
should wever be stuck to the paper, either by 
one corner or otherwise. It should never be 
simply laid in loose, for in that case it is likely 
to get stuck to the paper in transit, or to be 
overlooked when the letter is epened. Several 
methods of enclosing stamps have been sug- 
gested at various times in THE WRITER. If 
one or more stamps are enclosed in a piece of 
waxed paper folded a little smaller than the size 


of the envelope, they will reach their destina- 
tion in good condition and will not be over- 
looked. If stamps are bought in sheets, the 
gummed margin attached to the outer rows can 
be used to stick one or more stamps to the let- 
ter without moistening any part of the stamps 
themselves. If two parallel slits an inch 
long and a quarter of an inch apart are cut in 
the letter paper, a stamp can be slipped through 
with both ends in sight. — w. H. H.] 


To what extent is it proper, advisable, or 
legitimate that a writer should put his knowl- 
edge of a certain subject into an article for 
other journals, after he has had a manuscript on 
that subject paid for and in the hands of one? 
Take an instance: I sent a paper on a subject 
of some technical value to a magazine. It was 
well paid for, but has never, to my knowledge, 
appeared. Would it be proper for me to use 
the same subject to form another article for 
other magazines, without making any inquiries 
of the editor of the first journal ? .£ 

{ An author who has sold an article on a cer- 
tain subject to one editor can usually decide 
whether or not he is justified in selling another 
article onthe same subject to another editor by 
putting himself in the place of the first editor, 
and asking himself then how he feels about it. 
If a writer is possessed of certain special tech- 
nical knowledge, and sells that knowledge in 
the form of an article, he is not justified in sell- 
ing a similar article until after the first article 
has been published, or unless he can obtain the 
approval of the editor to whom he has sold it. 
If his knowledge, however, is general, so that 
he can write two or more articles that will not 
conflict, he is justified in doing so, using, of 
course, reasonable discretion. 
a mathematician had just discovered for the 
first time that two and two make four, he could 


For example, if 


justly sell the announcement of the fact only 
once. When Dr. Holmes died, on the other 
hand, Dr. Hale was called upon to write, and 
did write, reminiscent articles regarding the 
Autocrat for at least five different publications, 
and all the five editors were satisfied. If an 
author has sold a technical article, and it has 
not appeared in print after a considerable 
lapse of time, and he is in doubt whether it 
would be honorable for him to offer another 
article on the same subject to another publica- 
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tion, the best thing for him to do is to write to 
the editor who bought the original article, and 
ask him what to do. Jf the editor thinks there 
will be no conflict, he will not hesitate to say 
SO.— W. H. H.] 


> 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS.” 


1V.— Hopart C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 
Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor has made his vic- 
torious way on to success over a brambly high- 
road with many crippling disadvantages, such 
as those of social 
“swell sportsman ”’ desiring to drive a four-in- 


position, reputation as a 


* Biographical sketches of writers have previously appeared 
in Tue Writer as follows: — 
ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, by Mary P. Hatch ( July, 1888 
FRANCES Miriam Wuitcuer ( ‘‘ Widow Bedott’’), by Mrs 
George Archibald ( October, 188o ). 


Mrs. GeorGe ARCHIBALD, by Rufus R. Wilson ( December 


1539 ). 
Aro Bates, by H. L. Richards, Jr. ( January, 1890) 
Witt Car.eton, by Wayland Dalrymple Ball ( March 
1890 ) 


GeorGce Eowarp Woopserry, by Lindsay Swift ( Februar 


1891 ) 
James Lane Aten (with portrait), by John W. Fox, J 
( July, 1891). 

Jenniz M. Drinkwater ( with portrait), by Frederick Or 
( August, 1891 ). 

James Russecit Lowe t ( with portrait Lowell Memorial 
Number, with personal tributes by twenty-nine leading Ameri- 
can authors (September, 1891 ) 

HAMLIN GARLAND ( with portrait ), by Charles E. Hurd and 
J. E. Chamberlin ( October, 1891 

James Parton ( with portrait), by Harriet Prescott Spoffor 

Danske DanpripcGe (wi h portrait ), by E. Cavazza ( De- 
cember, 1891 ). 


Wiriiram C. Hupson (* Barclay North”’ by George B 


Gallup ( January, 1892 ) 

Mary E. Hawker (with portrait), by T. G. L. Hawker 
( February, 1892). 

Motty Exv.ior Segawa t (with portrait), by William S. 


Walsh ( March, 1892 ) 


Arica WiLLiaMS BroTHerTOon, by Mary E. Cardwill ( Jun 
1394 


Dr. Ropricuss OTTOLenGut, by Stephen L. Coles 


1594 ) 
Kate Cuopin, by William Schuyler ( August, 1894 
Owen Wister, by Sidney G. Fisher (September, 1894 ) 
Ovtver Wenpect Hortmes. Holmes Memorial Number 


with personal tributes by thirty-two leading American writers 


( November, 1894 ) 





Maria Louise Poot, by Amanda M. Hale ( December, 
1594 ) 

WicuiiaM Henry SuHecton (with portrait 1895 

Ciara Louise Burnuam (with portrait), by Lydia Avery 


Coonley (September, 1895 


WititaM Scoviive Case ( with portrait ), by William Lyon 


Phelps (September, 1895 ) 
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hand coach over the bars of the literary pas 
He now 
stands, frankly confessed and fully acknow 


ture, and various other handicaps. 


edged, a well-known writer of novels, with 
style, a literary taste, and a following all his 
own, and of his own acquirement. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor is a young man, — on\y 


thirty years of age, in fact. He was bor 
in 1865, in Chicago, of Colonial stock. His 
father had as ancestor William Taylor, 


Concord, Mass., 1665. His mother was Miss 





HOBART C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 
Adelaide Chatfield, a descendant of Georg 
Chatfield, who settled at Guilford, Conn 


in 1630. He is by no means the eccentri 


scholastic, or seedy author in appearanc: 
is the reverse of sedentary in habit, prime 
with the vigor of health, youth, and enthusiasn 
and devoted to out-of-door sport, which he does 
everything in his power to foster and promot 
substantially,.as well as by force of example 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor is a man of simple habits 
and expensive tastes,—a combination four 
rarely, especially rarely in the rich, and mor 








especially rarely in the young rich, —and is aus- 
terely moral in bent of life, to suit himself — 
that is to say, from pure choice. A relative of 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, indeed, has said of him 
that he was desperately in love with goodness ; 
it was a passion with him, as vice is with some 
men — a safe passion to indulge, all will admit, 
and one to encourage, no matter to what excess 
it may carry its victim. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s latest novel, “ Two 
Women and a Fool,” which has brought down 
upon the author some censure from critics, as 
dealing with the unspeakable, or the intensely 
modern, — the same thing, by the by, —is, in 
the eyes of his friends, the most flagrant sign, 
if one were needed, of his integrity of life. 
The book’s weakness lies in the evident fact of 
its having been written by a man who views sin 
from the outside, even if its immorality is put in 
the first person of the narrative. That the 
book has in it the elements of popularity, and 
a genuine fascination for the general reader, is 
proved by the figures of its sales. It is not 
only already in its American seventh thousand, 
and selling as fast as ever here, but it is well on 
in an English edition, brought out by the Rout- 
ledges, and exciting attention from the best 
English reviewers. 

In 1888, when Mr. Taylor was twenty-three, 
he became deeply imbued with the spirit of 
journalism, and helped to start a weekly Chi- 
cago newspaper called America, investing in it 
much capital, time, and labor. 
associated 


With him were 
Slason Thompson, now editorial 
writer on the Chicago Evening Fournal, 
Charles Page Bryan, Reginald De Koven, Mr. 
Taylor’s brother-in-law, whose reputation is 
world-wide, and Harry Smith, known as this 
country’s first libretto-writer, and wit and poet 
of exquisite kind. Mr. Taylor wrote editorials 
of radiant zeal for everything American, trans- 
lated stories, and did all sorts of miscellaneous 
work, such as none but an ambitious and anx- 
ious editor can do, until 18y1, when, after hav- 
ing shouldered the whole business for a year, 
and seeing no chance of recovering any of the 
invested capital, Mr. Taylor sold the paper to 
Mr. Thompson. In 1891, Mr. Taylor wrote 


weekly letters from Europe on many subjects 
to the Chicago Morning News and the Record. 
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He has also written for the Cosmopolitan o1 
coaching; has contributed historical articles 
about Spain and the discovery of America, and 
translated, at Paul Bourget’s request, an article 
on the World’s Fair for the same magazine 
He has also been a contributor to “ Johnson’s 
Universal Cyclopedia.” 

In 1893 —the World’s Fair year — Hobart 
Chatfield-Taylor was appointed Spanish consu 
in Chicago. His interest in Spain, knowledge 
of the Spanish language, and social proclivities 
made him particularly valuable in this capacity 
during the World’s Fair, and to his offices is 
due the favorable impression the Duke and 
Duchess of Veragua, with their suite, Sefor 
Dupuy De Lome, and the Infanta Eulalie, wit! 
her train, received of Chicago’s power of mak 
ing guests comfortable and well entertained 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has also a decided taste 
for looking after distinguished foreigners of 
special accomplishment. Paul Bourget, whi 
was in Chicago for some weeks, was much in 
terested in the young man’s literary career 
He mentioned Hobart Chatfield-Taylor in his 
“Outre Mer” as one of the rising novelists of 
the day, and has kept up a correspondence with 
him ever since his visit to Chicago. 

In December, 1891, A. C. McClurg & Co., ot 
Chicago, published Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s first 
novel, “ With Edge Tools.” ‘The book 
looked for with eager curiosity, and was rea‘ 
at first for the same reason. 


was 


The opinion was 
that the author was extremely promising, that 
his descriptions were glowing and pictorial, his 
conversations spirited, but that his tendency 
over-explain was a little too evident, and that 
his plot was — not to put too fine a point upon 
it— thin. There were too many personal all 
sions to please everybody. But the book prom- 
ised better work. and was sold in large nu 
bers. “An Peeress,” 
lowed it in 1893, went through two editions 
besides appearing serially in the New JYors 
Herald. \t was a great improvement on the first 
book, it was published in England by Chapman 
& Hall, and was translated into Hungaria 
Two years later, “Two Women and a Fool 
came out in exquisite form from the hands 
Stone & Kimball, also of Chicago. It was illus 
trated by eight drawings by C. D. Gibson, | 
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these drawings, with the exception of perhaps 
two, were not in Mr. Gibson’s best, or even 
second best, style. They are blurred and indis- 
tinctive, many of them, so that they cannot be 
said to have helped the sales. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor is not moral in his liter- 
ary methods, nor analytical, nor realistic. He is 
epigrammatic — almost to excess ; but he allows 
the threads of his story to weave themselves 
into a pattern of life. In “ With Edge Tools” 
there is no special denouement. The un- 
worthy hero somehow drifts out, without violent 
emotion or tragic burst. And so he goes, as 
thousands of such men do go in real life. It is 
saner and more normal to make little fuss over 
a bad man, anda great deal less gratifying to 
his vanity —so it is wiser in a novel. In this 
respect, “ With Edge Tools” is realistic, per- 
haps. In ‘An American Peeress,” the strong, 
simple love of a sweet nature outlives every- 
thing—even the deep wiles of an accom- 
plished unworldly coquette; and plain life in 
America appears better to be lived than that 
of the over-ripe “higher” civilization of Eng- 
land. 

The latest book, “Two Women and a Fool,” 
deals with the love of an artist for two women, 
one of a fine and fearless innocence, — not 
ignorance,—the other a girl of education and 
shrewdness, who deliberately leads a life of 
excitement and promiscuous loves. She is not 
made any more alluring than the Second Mrs. 


_ Tanqueray, and one feels the same questioning 


doubt as to how a man of refinement could be 
ensnared by a woman of such material instincts 
and violent temper; but the answer comes in 
the fact that such things do happen,and happen 
repeatedly, and in that way the doubt is silenced. 
The artist’s heart history for years is given in 
the form of an exceedingly clever, brilliant, and 
epigrammatic monologue —a_ sustained effort 
which is extremely -difficult, and which Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor may be congratulated upon 
having achieved so successfully. 

Imagination and invention—two most im- 
portant requisites of a story-teller — Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor may be said to possess. It is doubt- 
ful whether without poverty, grief, injustice, 
dlisgrace, defeat, or some of the many vicissi- 
tudes of man, his imagination is powerful enough 
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to enable him to add experience to the other 
two ingredients. 

No day is complete to this industrious young 
man — whose pastime is poring over books — 
that does not include two or more hours of 
quiet study, when he is not engaged in writinga 
book; and two or more hours of writing, when 
one is in progress. His knowledge of Spanish 
history is very full, and his desire to master 
thoroughly every subject into which he dips 
has led to his acquiring information which 
would shame experts on many subjects. 

In 1891, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor was married to 
Rose Farwell, youngest daughter of Charles 
Farwell, United States senator from Illinois. 
Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor is an ardent sympathizer 
and helper. Mr. and Mrs. Chatficld-Taylor 
have two children—a little girl of four, born 
in London, and a boy of twenty months, named 
for a beloved uncle, Wayne Chatfield, in defer- 
erence to whose wish, expressed in his will, 
Hobart Chatfield Taylor became Hobart Chat- 
field Chatfield-Taylor three years ago, at the 
uncle’s death. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor no longer makes his 
permanent home in Chicago, although he 
spends his summers at Lake Forest, a beauti- 
ful suburb of that city. His winters are spent 
usually in traveling. Mary Abbott. 

Curcaco, Ill. 


V.—M. E. M. DAVIs. 


A quaint old house in the French quarter of 
New Orleans, with a courtyard and a corridor 
half blocked by a huge Spanish water-jar — 
this is the home of Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, whose 
recent novel, “ Under the Man-Fig,” is making 
a distinct stir in the reading world. 

Mrs. Davis, whose maiden name was Moore, 
was born in Alabama, but removed when a 
child to Texas, where she lived until her mar- 
riage to Major T. E. Davis, of the Mew Orleans 
Picayune. Before her marriage, Mrs. Davis 
pnblished a volume of poems under the title, 
“ Minding the Gap, and Other Poems.” Many 
of these verses are well-known and have been 
widely copied. A later lyric, called “Counsel,” 
and beginning, — 


*« If thou shouldst bid thy friend farewell, 
But for one night though that farewell may be,” 


has found a place in many collections of verse, 





and has been attributed to various authors. 
Other poems, ‘‘Pére Dagobert,” “ Throwing 
the Wanga,” etc., have appeared in the maga- 
zines. The latier is an intense and dramatic 
handling of the voodoo vengeance. 

Mrs. Davis’ short stories are well-known. 
“The Song of the Opal,” ‘The Soul of Rose 














MRS. M. E. M. DAVIS. 

Dede,” “ The Elephant’s Track,” the ‘“ Centre 
Figger,” “A Miracle,” and other stories have 
appeared in Harfer’s; “A Heart Leaf from 
Stony Creek Bottom” was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

A volume of tender and exquisite sketches, 
called “In War Times at La Rose Blanche,’ 
reminiscences of the writer’s own child life on 
a plantation, was published a few years ago by 
the D. Lothrop Company, of Boston. These 
sketches have been translated into French by 
Th. Bentzon (Madame Blanc), of La Revue 
des Deux Mondes ( Paris), and will appear in 
that journal. 

The novel, “ Under the Man-Fig” ( Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), has awakened keen in- 
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terest as a tale at once strongly dramatic, clean, 
and artistic. 

Mrs. Davis’ work is characterized by a keen 
sense of humor, a fine restrained pathos, and a 
delicate play of fancy. The simplicity of her 
method constitutes her greatest charm as a 
writer. 

No sketch of Mrs. Davis would be complete 
without emphasizing her personality. In New 
Orleans, where she is known as Mrs. Mollie 
Moore Davis, this personality has had a great 
influence. It is not too much to say that she 
has been largely instrumental in quickening 
the intellectual movement of the romantic old 
town on the Mississippi. At her sa/on, in the 
quaint house in the Rue Royale, the united 
best of Creole and American society gathers 
weekly during the winter season, and this hos- 
vitality is shared by strangers. One is sure to 
meet there every one of consideration who may 
be sojourning in or passing through the city. 

Mrs. Davis is at present engaged on a piece 
of historical work, which is said to be vivid 
and delightful. A lice Allain. 

New Orvgans, La 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


Mavurick MARBTERLINCK AT Home. Illustrated 
Bookman (18 c. ) for October. 
On Literary Construction — II. 


man (18 c. ) for October. 


Magde- 
leine Pidoux. 
Vernon Lee. Book- 
EXPERIENCES WITH EpirTors. — II 
J. Macdonald Oxley. 
How To MAkg A LivING By LITERATURE. 
Adams. Bookman (18 c, ) for October. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Accepted Addresses. 
Bookman (18 c. ) for October. 


W. Davenport 


Frontispiece portrait. 
Magazine (28 c.) for October. 
Henry Oscar HouGuTon, PuBLisHer. 
New England Magazine (28 c.) for October. 
PLEASURABLE Scrap-Beooxs. Charlotte 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for October. 


New England 
Julius H. Ward 


Charles Hert 
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Mr. Stevenson’s Home Lire at VAILIMA Lloyd Os- 
urne. Scridner’s (28 c.) for October 
Mr. Huxiey. With portrait. George W. Smalley. Scrid- 


ner’s (28 c. ) fur October 


James Russecyt Lowe... Illustrate: Brander Matthews 
Nicholas (28 c. ) for October. 
Tre Girt or Story-Tevvuin Brander Matthews. Har- 
per’s (38 c. ) for October. 
Our Grapnic Humorists: Wittiam HocGartnu, —Il 


eph Grego. Magazine of Art (38 c. ) for October 

Witt Atten DromGoorr. Frontispiece portrait. Avena 
53 « for October 

Tue ReNASCENCE IN EnGtisH. Richard Burton. Foru 
28 « for October 

Dr. Henry Martyn Bairp. With portrait. Samuel 
Macaulay Jackson. Book Buyer (13. ) for September 

Jesse Lynch Witutams. With portrait. Book Buyer 

c. ) for September. 

Our Grapruic Humorist Witutiam Hocartu.—l. 
llustrated. Joseph Grego. Magazine of Art (38 « fo 
September 

How To Make Paste, Mucitace, anp Gtut A. Ash- 
mun Kelly. Household (13 c. ) for September 

Mrs. G. R. Avtpen (“Pansy”). With portrait. Horace 

Kimball. Magazine of Poetry (28 c. ) for September 

PHOTOGRAPHY VS. THE Press. B. J.' Falk Wilson’ 
Photographic Magazine (33 c. ) for September 

PRACTICAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— VII. A.C. Austin. Wdl- 
on's Photographic Magazine (33 ¢. ) for September 

Witt H. Low ann His Work Illustrated. Cleveland 


Moffett. McClure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for September 


Newsrarer ILLUSTRATIONS Thomas Wakeman Lane 
American Journal of Photography (2% ) for September 
JAPANESE JOURNALISM Eustace B. Rogers, U. S. N 


Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) for August 3 

BRANDER MatrTuews. Portrait. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢. 
tor August 3. 

GeorGe pu Maurier, or “ Puncu.”’ With portrait, anc 
reproductions of sketches. M. H. Spielmann Harper's 
Weekly (13 c. ) for August 24 

Henry Oscar HovuGuton With Portrait. Harfer’ 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for September 7 

Mopern Lisrary-workK Out Wrst. Illustrated. Julian 
Ralph. Harfer’s Weekly (13 c.) for September 14 

Points 1N LETTER-wriTInG. Harfer'’s Bazar (13 c. ) for 
August 10. 

VARINA ANNE JerreRsON Davi With portrait, Har- 
per’s Bazar (13 c. ) for August 24 

fue Speecun oF SouTHERN Women. Jno. Gilmer Speed 
Harper's Bazar (13 c.) tor September 

Miss SARAH HoLianp Apams. Lilian Whiting. Harfer’s 


Bazar (13 c. ) for September 7 


How Books arr Map Illustrated Kirk Munroe. 
Harper's Round Table (8 c.) for Aug 
Henry WapswortH Lonorecie Illustrated. Henri- 


etta Christian Wright. Harfer’s Round Tadle (8 c. ) for Sep- 
tember 17 

An Epiror’s RELations witH Younc AUTHOR Ww. D 
Howells. Vouth’s Companion (8 c. ) for September 5 

Musicat Composition. Herbert Wilber Greene. Once a 
Week (13 c. ) for August 8. 

Henry ArtTHuR Jones. Charles Bradley. Once a Week 
(13 c.) for August 22. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Portrait. Once a Week (130. ) 
tor August 22 


Maurus Joxat. Once a Week (13 c. ) for August 29. 

Isaac ZANGWILL AT Home. With portrait. George War- 
rington. Once a Week (13 ¢c. ) for August 29 

Tue Heine Monument. With portrait of Heine. ///us- 
trated American (13 ) for August 10. 

TAN MACLAREN AND “ THe Bonnie Brier Busu.” With 
portrait. James MacArthur. //lustrated American (13. Cc. ) 
for August 24 

TYPE-SETTING FROM THE Wire. Newsfaperdom (13 ¢ 
for August 22. 

MARGHERITA ARLINA Hamm. With portrait. Fourth 
Estate (13.¢ ) for August 8. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation. Newspaper Maker 

13 c.) for August 22. 

Witus J. Assor. With portrait. Mewspaper Maker 
(13 c.) for August 22 

Tue Lerrers or CoctertpGe. Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from Contemporary Review in Littell’s Living Age (21. 
for August 3. 

Rosert Burns. Reprinted from Belgravia in Littell’s 
Living Age (21 c.) for August 31. 

Tue Rivats or Puncn. M. H. Spielmann. Reprinted 
from National Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢.) for 
August 31. 

Mrs, Gaskett. Mat Hompes. Reprinted from Gentle 
man’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢c.) for Septem- 
ber 7 

Huxtey. P. Chalmers Mitchell Reprinted from Mew 
Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for September 14. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Charles Dudley Warner is in England. 

Hall Caine arrived in New York September 
25. He will be the guest of William Appleton 
at Lake Placid before he goes to Canada. 

Walter H. Page, formerly editor of the 
Forum, is now assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Harry Bates has withdrawn from the editorial 
charge of Godey’s Magazine, and has been suc- 
ceeded by H. S. Wilkinson, formerly a Boston 
newspaper man. The Godey Company has 
certified to a decrease in its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $200,000. 

George W. Cable ran into a team while bi- 
cycling September 11 at Northampton, in trying 
to turn out for another bicycle, and was thrown 
to the ground with considerable force, but for- 
tunately escaped serious injury. 

New York is to havea rival to the Vel/ow 
Book, of London, in a new periodical to be called 
the Black Book. Its projectors promise that it 
shall be a magazine of the highest character, 
both in text and in illustrations. 





THE WRITER. 


Mile. New York is a new end of-the-century 
fortnightly journal started in New York, with 
Vance Thompson as editor and Thomas Flem- 
ng and T. E. Powers as artists. 


Philadelphia has a new illustrated monthly 
publication called Mew /deas, which is devoted 
to information about inventions, discoveries, 
and progress in general. 


The Hour Book is the title of a new maga- 
zine to be published by the Hour Book Com- 
pany, of Cumberland, Md. John G. Wilson, 
Herman Schneider, and John Edwards will be 
the editors. Its contents will be along the 
general lines of the Chap Book and similar 
periodicals, with rather more of a local flavor. 
The first issue will appear in October. 

The South is anew monthly magazine started 
in Chicago. 

The Hornbook of Periodical Literature isa 
bi-monthly periodical started in New York by 
C. A. Watson, and designed to give informa- 
tion about periodical literature. 


Buffalo has a new publication, the Voung 
Ladies’ Magazine, said to be published ex- 
clusively for women, and for young women in 
particular. 

The Colonial Magazine (New York) is a 
new monthly devoted to the interests of the 
patriotic organizations of America. F. B. Bos- 
worth, of the Boston Herald, is the editor; J. 
C. Hyde, society editor of the New York 
Times, is associate editor; and R. N. Hyde, of 
the New York Herald's art department, is man- 
aging editor. 

Blue and Gray ( Washington ) has suspended 
publication. It was removed from Philadel- 
phia to Washington several months ago. 

Penfield Bros., Asbury Park, N. J., assigned 
August 30 to J. J. Joyce, of Newark. Since 
1894 they have been the publishers of Peder- 
son's Magazine and Arthur's Home Magazine, 
their printing plant being at Asbury Park and 
their editorial offices at 111 Fifth avenue, New 
York. The plates, back-numbers, copyrights, 
subscription-books, good-will, etc., of the two 
magazines were sold by auction at Asbury 
Park, N. J., September 18, Peterson's bringing 
#5,000, $7,000 less than the appraised value, 
and Arthur's only $350. 
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Toilettes (New York) is to change its size 
and style with the number . published this 
month, and henceforth its price will be twenty- 
five cents a number or two dollars a year. It 


is a first-rate fashion magazine. A _ useful 


feature is a serial pronouncing “dictionary of 
French words ia constant use by artists in 


dress, and fr.quently occurring in magazines 
of fashion.” 


Truth (New York) has been enlarged to 
twenty pages weekly. 

The New England Kitchen Magazine ( Bos- 
ton) changed its name with the September 
number to the American Kitchen Magazine. 
The change is necessitated by the growth of 
the magazine, and by its ever-widening scope 
and aims. The ownership and management 
remains the same. 


The Housekeeper (Minneapolis) has been 
sold to W. E. Haskell & Co., a corporation 
composed of several prominent Minneapolis 
publishers, including Lucian Swift, of the 
Fournal ; W.E. Haskell, of the 7zmes; and F. 
Fayram, formerly ot the Detrott Free Press. 
Mr. Fayram will be the active manager of the 
paper, and Mrs. Effie W. Merriman has been 
restored to her old place as editor. 


The St. Louis Magazine has been sold to 
the Advance Book Company, which announces 
that it will be continued under another name. 


The American Monthly ( Washington ) is the 
official magazine of the patriotic society known 
as the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The Recreation Magazine Company has been 
incorporated in New York, with $20,000 capi- 
tal. The incorporators are Emma A. Jackson, 
James E. Thursby, and George O. Shields. 
This company will publish the magazine called 
Recreation, which recently absorbed the C/ué. 

The New York Dramatic Newspaper Com- 


pany has been incorporated, with 
The directors are Anson P. Pond, 
Frederick M. McCloy, and Leander Richard- 


son. 


$25,000 


capital. 


The Fourth Estate Company has been in- 
corporated in New York, with $50,000 capital. 
The incorporators are Ernest F. Birmingham, 
Henry Gorham, and George L. Kilmer. 
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156 THE WRITER. 


Frenella E. Wilder announces that she has 
bought the Woman’s Home Fournal ( Boston ), 
and promises many improvements. 

P. F. Collier, publisher of Once a Week, has 
begun the publication of a new fortnightly 
magazine called the 7wentieth Century, which 
will succeed the Once a Week Library. Each 
number will contain upward of 300 pages, about 
150 of which will be fiction. The dramatic, 
rapid-moving variety of novel will be usually 
complete in one number; the larger and more 
fully developed novel will take up two to four 
installments. The first half of the 7went:eth 
Century will be devoted to discussion of all the 
great questions of the day, of national and in- 
ternational importance. 

The Proofsheet ( Chicago ), “a magazine for 
proofreaders,” completed its first volume with 
the September number. It is a useful little 
publication. 

“ Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont St. Giles,” is 
the subject of the original etching by F. S. 
Walker, which forms the frontispiece to the 
Magazine of Art( New York ) for September. 
The same number has Part I. of a paper on 
William Hogarth, by Joseph Grego. Part II. 
is published in the October number. 

In McClure’s Magazine for October, John 
Gilmer Speed, a grand-nephew of the poet 
Keats, takes note of the centenary of the poet’s 
birth in an illustrated paper written from origi- 
nal letters and manuscripts in his possession. 
In the same number James Creelman describes 
the growth of the London Times. 

The Lugraver and Printer (Boston) has 
been permanently enlarged to sixty-four pages 
and cover. It is a very handsome periodical, 
and has been greatly improved since it came 
under the control of its present managers, in 
February, 1894. 

Sun and Shade ( New York) for August is 
a yachting souvenir number, containing fine 
photogravure pictures of the America’s cup, 
the yacht America, and all the recent cup chal- 
lengers and defenders. Owing to the increased 
cost of printing color reproduction of oil paint- 
ings in each number, the price of Sun and 
Shade has been advanced to fifty cents a num- 
ber or five dollars a year. 


Harper's Round Table ( New York ) offers a 
prize of $10 for the best illustration offered by 
any one under eighteen years of age for one 
of the stories to which it will award a prize in 
its story contest ending January 1, 1896. 
What is wanted is a pen drawing with India 
ink on Bristol board. When printed the 
picture will be about three and a half by five 
inches in size, so that it should be drawn five by 
ten inches. Those who desire to compete 
should write to the editor of Harper's Round 
Tab/e for a proof of the story before January 1. 


Two prizes of $5,000 each, for essays on 
profit-sharing and on trades unions, open to 
persons of any nationality, are offered by the 
Comte de Chambrun, the endower of the new 
Social Museum in Paris. The essays on profit- 
sharing must be handed in before December 31, 
1896— those on unions before December 31, 
1897—to the Société des Etudes Sociales in 
Paris. 

The prizes offered by the Canad:an Maga- 
zine (Toronto) for the best four short stories 
relating to Canadian life have been awarded as 
follows: (First) J. Cawdor Bell, Montreal: 
(second) R. F. Dixon, Halifax, N. S.; (third 
Stuart Livingston, Hamilton; ( fourth ) Clifford 
Smith. 

Richard Burton has in the October number 
of the Forum an interesting article on “ The 
Renascence in English,” calling attention to a 
remarkable tendency among our best writers 
toward the use of native words and idioms, 
which he considers a most encouraging proof 
of the race’s health and solidarity. 


In “The Gift of Story-telling,” in Harfer’s 
for October, Brander Matthews analyzes the 
success of some popular authors and their work. 


A portrait of Will Allen Dromgoole forms 
the frontispiece of the October Avena, in which 
she has a sketch entitled “A Humble Advo- 
cate.” The Arena Publishing Company an- 
nounces a volume of her short sketches, which 
will appear about the middle of October. 


An admirable paper on “ Newspaper Illus- 
trations,” describing modern processes in de- 
tail, is printed in the American Fournal of 
Photography for September. 








